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THE MEANING OF THE PORTENT, 


| _“ Five hundred killed.” How glibly we readit! “A 
thousand wounded.” How easily arithmetic sums it 
up! And in those words is compressed the unutterable 
anguish and despair of countless hearts, the maddening 
torture of the noblest and bravest among our brave and 
noble countrymen! And at that period such returns 
reached us by every mail. 
CHAPTER XXIII On this particular day unusual interest was excited, 
gy ar) fronr the fact that there had been a recent engagement 
TRACKED THROUGH THE SEA. of unusual importance. Hundreds, therefore, eagerly 
Taere was the usual commotion on the quay at Graves- | a forward, as slowly and steadily the good ship 
end attending the arrival of a steamer from India. | Scorpion was moored to the quay; and it was with some 
Anxious friends, bustling agents of business houses, | difficulty that a lane was formed for the passengers to 
porters, seafaring men, and the idle public, made up a s from the ship’s side to the welcome land. 
crowd who watched the approaching vessel with feverish | As the vessel approached, many were the eager faces 
excitement. it looked from its side; but among them was one— 
The feeling was intensified from the fact of the war that of a man—which betrayed a strangely nervous 
then raging in India; for though the main facts con- trepidation. : 
nected with it had already reached the public, every; Standing beside the spot at which the gangway would 
vessel brought details of intense individual interest. | be lowered—a post which he had maintained for hours 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
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At such a time many a loving heart, many a lonely | —it was evident that he was determined to be among | 


mother and gentle child, looks forward to each vessel as | the first, if not the very first, to rush ashore. 

it arrives with tremulous anxiety, with an irrepressible| The appearance of this man was singular. He might 
ire to know what has transpired, and a sickening dread | have been a sailor, from his bronzed face and well-knit 

lest a si fd official “return” should | frame, and his small gold earrings which gleamed in 


single line of some co ¢ 1 ; 
crush out the light and joy of life for ever. the sunshine were not inconsistent with that idea. But 


| 





his attire was that of a landsman; though of one who 
had travelled through many lands, and recruited his 
wardrobe among men of many fashions. The combina- 
tion had resulted in a strange, rather than impressive, 
general appearance. In fact, there was about the man 
too much of the gipsy to admit of his passing as any- 
thing beyond a wanbiven, if not a vagabond. 

Leaning against the side with folded arms, the man 
eagerly scanned the faces of the crowd. But, at the 
same time, his attention was constantly called to what 
was passing in the ship itself. 

It seemed as if some object there was a source of un- 
easiness and annoyance to him. 

As if, in fact, his anxiety to land resulted not only 
from the desire which was shared by all his fellow- 
voyagers, but also from the additional stimulus of a 
sense of apprehension. 

“Will this cursed hulk never find her ground?” he 
muttered between his clenched teeth; and at the same 
time he laid his hand upon a belt which passed round 
his waist, beneath his waistcoat, as if to assure himself 
of its safety. 

The sudden bumping of the ship, the ringing of a bell, 
and the hoarse shouting of the seamen, intimated that at 
last the looked-for moment had arrived. The ship was 
moored to the quay’s side, 
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A few minutes’ preliminaries, however, ¢till remained | Then the men ascom@ed the steps side by sid@. As 
to be gone through. Gértain tickets and passports had | they did so, the crowd parted to receive them, and the 
t display d; fhd the quay was carefully guarded by | cheers of approbation were renewed again and again, 
officers of the Custom 3 and ants in connection with |The young fellow, whom they were more especially 
t el. intended to honour, bowed coolly, took his proffered 

| ral + wo have said, had prepared himself | germents, and, throwing them loosely over his arm, 
for this moment. From the position he had taken, it | walked off'in the direction of the nearest public house 
\ obvious that he would be the first to land; and he | of entertainment. As he went, the dripping hair did 
was, indeed, in the very act of taking a step forward to | not impair the beauty of his striking face, and the wet 
avail himself of his privilewe, when, ou a sadden, a hand | and clinging garments only served to reveal to admira- 
was laid upon his shoulder. tion his manly form. 

Jie turned, with as pas dic shudder. | ‘The handsome face and the noble form were those of 
As he did so, his eyes encountered those of a man of | Bernard Oswald! 
an iron rigidity of face, who bent on him a look of! Almost ‘before he had quitted the circle on the quay, 
peculiar meani |the man who had been the cause of the perilous leap 
The man spoke. | approached his vietim, who stood shivering in the bright 
Inawh » low that the words reached only the | sunshine, hesitating whether to remain or fly. There 
enrs for \ i they were intended, but so authoritative | was, however, little time for hesitation; and while he 
that it was uot to be mistaken, he addressed the wan- | yet watched the direction which Bernard Oswald had 
derer. taken, the hand of his pursuer was again laid upon him, 
“ Those papers ?” ** You are my prisoner!” he said. 


lie said no more. “Yours! who are you?’ demanded the other, with 
Indeed, there was not time for any further utterance, | assumed coolness. 

in this demand, and prepared| “ I om an oilicer of the Detective Police,” replied the 
dashed aside the hand which | man, deliberately; “you would p’raps like my name 


for theo eT, 28 11 ¢ 

to resent it, instantly 

rested on his arm, and before hisadversary could recover | and addess ¥? 

from the effect of the blow, he had rushed to the lee-| The man tossed his head sneeringly. 

ward, had measured witha lightning glance the distance | “ Beeamge if you do,” said the Detective, with a 

between the ehip’s side and the quay, and had leaped it! | chuckle, “my name is Bloxam, and my address is— 
Yes: ] { hal touched the ground; and for an| anywhere where there are thieves tc catch. My pre- 

him, working his arms with a frantic | sent addyess is here—here,” he repeated emphatically. 


‘ 


instant they saw 


energy, and sw lying vo and iro in the endeavour to | “Tf you don’t take care,” replied the man surlily, 
balance himself, ‘it ll be there—there in the water!” and he lifted his 
‘Then he fell helplessly back, and dropped with a loud | arme apd seowled upon the officer, as if it needed little 

h into the water. — to mduyee him to put his tireat into execution. 


‘Ho who bad been the cause of this saw what had hap-|  * You had better be quict, Pup Tegrell—you see I 


pened, without »wer to interfere ; and, leaning over | knew you F’ answered Bloxam, coolly. “ You're a clever 


the side, he beheld fur down the churning, splashing | youth ; but you've found your match this journey.” 

water, and then throagh it saw a head of black dripping He t hig disengaged hand into the pocket of 

curls rise to the eurface. | the loose coat he wore, and there followed a sound of 
A face ghastly pale turned up to his the whites of | clanking iron not pleasant to hear. 

pleading eyes. | The man who was called Pup Tegrell heard it, 
ien the long, lithe arms went up, and the helpless | winced, and gave one last despairing glance behind him. 

wretch disappeared between the steep stone wallonone| “ What the devil do yon mean!” ho asked, fiercely 


side and the rounded vessel which bulged so hopelessly | seowling. 
“I moan, that while you’ve a hand at liberty you'd 


over on the other. 
* Man overboard!” resounded through the ship, better use it in handing me over the papers and the 
Like a human echo, it was ‘aken up on shores and | other matters which you've so carefully stowed away in 
there was a momocnut of paralyss, during which women | your belt ever since we left Ceylon.” 
clasped their hands, and men iooked at one another,| ™ Liar!” evied the fellow, in his sullen and subdued 
uncertain how to act. fury * I have no belt—I lave worn none,” 
Bat already a group of the ship’s crew were rashing|. * Bxouse me, my friend,” replied Bloxam 3 “ but as T 


tothe spot; when there barat through the erowd on | have taken the liberty of examining it day after day, and 
owing his way abruptly—a young man, who | have a sketeh of it, even to the maker's name on the 


anore ‘ 

no sooner app? iod the edge of the quay than he | bronze buekle, I don't exactly believe that. And if you 

tore off his ¢ and waisteoat, kicked his shoes from | take my adyiee, you'll whip it off in less than no time.” 

hi 1,1 wy one was prepared for the action,| The man made no answer, but with his disengaged 

had . hands foremost, into tho water. hend he ripped open the buttons of his waistcoat, and 
© Mad tool!” evied he who had been the eause of the | tore a bread strip from the searlet shirt he wore. 


Then, with a grim smile, he pointed to the browned 


accident; “there is no sea-room here, and if the other 

ol him, ¢ will both sink. A gentleman, too!” | and naked skin of his body, 

he added, revretfally. : ** Gone !”’ eried Bloxam; “ gone in this moment! Ah, 
That which he feared seemed in danger of taking | cunning devil, you slipped it from you into the sea!” 

place. ‘The drowning men no sooner rose again to the| _ “ I deny that I was ever possessed of it,” replicd Pup 


I 
lied the youth round the neck with | Tegrell Ynsolontly. 
ry, which nearly choked him, Butthe| And your denial will not serve you,” replied Bloxam; 
epwed for some such contingency ; | “ it will rathor be evidence to go against you. I can 
and, ¢ ining himself as he best might hig | @wear to your coming out in the ship Belfunc; I can 
lefl hand, he, with the other, dealt © blew at the} prove the midnight brawl in which Colonel Ileartlaw’s 


drowning man, which stunned him. Theswimmerthen | servant wes killed I ean proye your offer to serve the 
entwincd his tinvors in the long hair, and struck out | Cok nol fap the rast of 


buriace, Luan le clat 


the voyage, and your escape from 





ino the open water beyond the ship, where a boat was | the Leltane to the Scorpion—then about to start for 
poedily at his side. home—on the it that you gained aceess to the Colo- 
At this result, a cheer sprang with sympathetic sud-|nel’s eabiny I can prove further that, on that very 
denness from the vessel and from the quay, Partly, it | night, Colonel Heartlaw’s desk was forced, and papers 
Ww 1 ion of delight at the rescue of a human | of family importance were abst » not to mention 
being from destruction: but it wes also a cheer of! money to a large amount; I can prove that you had 
{ 1 for the brave heart that lad risked life for the | the money for a while on board—and I went on board 
y in unknown fellow-creature. | the Scorpion only to track you home to justice. I won 
Inafewm she boat had reached a landing-place; | from you at cards a marked rupee, of which I had re- 

but betor | leut had occurred of a quict | ceived a special description.” 


} a reha ‘ | “You won it ?” evied the man, thrown off his guard. 
lie fow seeonds daring which the man who had leapt | “J did: and the man who had that rupee must have 

in tho boat, sufficed for his partial re- | had the papers.” 
1 the ¢ the blow which had been} Why must he?” exclaimed the other, sneerinely. 
1 by his deliverer “B ise in the pocket of his jacket, left care] 














——ae — § <—~~ -- — : : 
at the failure of his ¢bject, Pup Tegrell was led from 
the quay. Around him thronged a ¢xowd of the idle 
and inquisitive; shouting boys, yelling “reughs,” 
screaming, draggled woman—all conscious thaggome. 
thing had happened, and with a vague general impres- 
sion that the man thus led off a prisoner was some 
escaped murderer, whose capturé had been effected. 

Foremost among this crowd was a woman, ragged 
and unseemly in her attire, who pressed close to the 
prisoner, and by degrees contrived to lay a long bony 
finger upon his arm. 

He looked round sharply, but cautiously. 

For a moment their eyes met, and a glance of intel. 
ligence passed between them. 

Then the woman, without looking at him, addressed 
him in a language unfamiliar to the crowd. 

* Have no fear,” she whispered. 

* Tt is easily said,” was his reply, in the same tongue, 

“TI say it,’ she answered proudly. “ About the 
papers—you got them ?” 

*T did.” 


bs They are not lost ?” 
No.’ 


** Give me the sign.” 

* They are with the man who saved me.” 

The woman uttered a cry as of acute and eudden 
anguish, 

* Better at the bottom of the sea!” she said. 

And elasping her hands with an expression of strong 
mental suffering, she slowly drew back and allowed the 
crowd to pass on. 

As she stood alone in thé deserted road, and raised 
her hands to heaven despairingly, the hood which 
covered her head fell back, and disclosed features which, 
once seen, could not be forgotten. 
They were those of the Witch of the Evil Eye. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

BITTER TIDINGS. 

A MELANCHOLY foreboding depressed the heart of Violet, 
and beautiful as was the world around her in all the 
splendour of summer time, she seemed to move under 
the shadow of gathering clouds, 
There were two beings in the world whose affection 
was necessary to her existence. ‘lwo? Yes, she conld 
not conceal from: herself a truth from which shi at first 
shrunk with sensitiveapprehension. A few weeks since, 
and her affections twined themselves round one object 
only, Beyond a childlike affection for Colonel Heart- 
law, she had not a thought. Now, all was changed. 
Another image had enshrined itself in her heart; 
another name had stamped itself in her memory, and 
had awakened in her emotions as strong—but oh, how 
different to those te which she had before yielded! 
Owning to herself this double tie, Violet could n 
but feel the deepest apprehension on both grounds. She 
had not forgotten—she could not forget—the ghostly 
phantom on which she had gazed, and to which she 
could only attach o teprible import. And when she 
turned from this gloomy subject, and reverted to that 
other and more precious image, how dismal were the 
reflections which it originated ! 
From the lips of her benefactor had escaped the one 
wish of his heart; reluetantly, and only at her cntreaty, 
he had pronounced the name of the man whom it was 
his wish that she shonld regard os the object of her 
choice. Once in that name had sounded in her 
ears—this time from the lips of let who not only 
claimed the devotion of 1 mother, but somewhat of the 
hoi of @ prophetess. What, then, could be clearer 
than the open path of duty? Surely nothing. She saw 
this—she acknowledged it; yet, in the anguish of her 
soul, she could not conceal that duty, performed or 
neglected, must alike become torture, since it was op- 
posed to the truer instinct of her heart, 
Under other circumstances, she owned, Tlorace Gre- 
ville would have received, as he no doubt deserved, tho 
guerdon of her maidenly affectious; but now—and 
there was torture in the thonght—this was impossible. 
She might comply with the wishes and the entreaties 
of those who had a claim on her obedience; but, 
though she might give her hand to Horace, her heart, 
she sadly felt, had been irrevocably won by Bernard 
Oswald. 
It was a strange confession to make, even to herse 
How seldom they had met, and how brief and general 
in character had been the words which had passed 
between them! No syllable of love, even of admira- 
tion, had Bernard Oswald uttered—she could but 
admit that. No glance other than one of respectful 
deference had stolen from his eyes—of this she was 
quite conscious. Butlove does not obey the conditions 
of prudenee. It does not spring wp alone where it is 


L 
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if! 


| fostered and nurtured, Quite as often it is the product 


of the stony by-way, as of the tvimly-tended garden; 
ond thrives and blossoms not only under the genial ia 
finence of sun and dew, but in the teeth of the chilling 
blasts of indifference or disdain. 

The words which Aurelia had once spoken, recurred 
again and again to Violet in this gloomy time. She 
knew now, she experienced now, that a woman loves 
not either because she is beloved, or because the object 
to which she aspires is worthy of her leve; but hecause, 
in the subtle mystery of her nature, she recognises the 








2) lis eye vly, the leading idea of his mind | hanging in his cabin, I found the smallest possible freg- 
dl pth t him; and, putting his hand | ment of red sealing-wax——” 
his belt, ho gazed at the young man witha scrati-| “ Well?” 
g glance. * And upon that was the impression of a portion of 9 
You hay ved life,” he said; “ dome one other | design and of threo letters, exactly corresponding with 
favour, } rtor v this to me when I shall de- a break in the seal of one of the missing papers. Shall 
rit” I tell you how that came there ?” 
le volled up (he yet dripping belt from his waist,and{ Pup did not reply. 
the tuud of his preserver. “ It was broken off when tho thief, Pup Tegrell, thrust | 
But Ll -——” tho stolen papers hastily into his jacket, before he had 
i it to object. leisure to transfer them to his hollow belt.” 
lake it, you hay ved my life in vain.” “ Once more I swear I had no belt,” replied the man. 
ly an idle threat; but as he said | “’Tis a lie—n lie from first to last!” 
:, and lon the hilt of a dagger, which tho] “ P’raps tis,” answered Bloxam. 

" yal of the belt had disclosed, And by way of showing that he was satisfied with the 
*T will take it, the other, quickly. argument as it stood, he dexterously slipped the hands 
‘There waa, indecd, no moment for hesitation; they | of his prisoner into a pair of handeuffs, which he quieity 

wore upon the sleps when the young man took tho belt, | drow thom his pocket, and snapped them with a blow of 

and thrust it into the open bosom of his shirt. his fist. J . 
The action was so sudden that it apparently passed] Still dripping with wet, shivering in all his limbs, his 

unobserved, hands manacled, his savage nature galled to the quick 
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Perhaps some thought of this kind occupied the mind 
of Violet, as, on a bright sunny morning, she sat in 
the drawing-room of Moidore Villa, gazing vacantly 
through the open windows at the little garden at her 
ice... 

A waving tree, a broad expanse of green sward, over 
which the birds were hopping with contented chirp, 
and one mound of flowers, were all that came within 
her range of vision. But as she half-unconsciously 
took in this pieture, she was aware of a change taking 
place in it. 

‘wo shadows had fallen upon the sunny turf, and, in 
alarm, the birds had risen, and were skimming twitter- 
ing away. 

Ihe next moment Sir Jasper and Lady Wylde ap- 
proached—the lady, who was protected from the heat 
by a huge fan, which she held up coquettishly, hanging 
upon the arm of her lerd. 

“Very slowly they stele over the noiséless grass, the 
vly’s silken train rustling as they went, and all the 
vlile they appeared absorbed in deep and earnest con- 

A; 


versation. 

This, whatever the enbject of it, seeméd to havé 
arisen out of a newspaper whieh Sit Ji earried 
open in his hand, and to which he mi occasional 
reference. 

particular notice 


Without listening, or indeed 
of a circumstance by no m singular in itself, Violet 
could not help catching # stray words and dis- 
jointed sentences, and to these her excited itmngination 
gavo undue significance. 

“The return of casualties,” said Sir Jasper, “is 
small, considering the brilliant nature of the affair.” 

“Indeed!” her ladyship replied. 

Then followed an interval of muttered confidences. 

“There can be no possible dowbt about it,” said the 
first speaker, after a while; “a man would not be re- 
turned as ‘ missing’ in two despatches, and ‘ dead’ in a 
third, unless upon pretty conclusive information. And 
that was confirmed by my visit to the ‘House’ yester- 
day, and by this letter from x 

There was a pause. 

The next words which reaclied the ears of the young 
gitl were unintelligible to her. 

* About Gratchett ?” asked the lady, anxiously. 

“ He is quite safe. I left him to e the announce- 
ment at the Kettledram, because showing a desire to 
give them the earlicst information would go far to con- 
vince them that there was nothing wrong.” 

Unconscious of what she did, Violet drew near the 
window, intent on hearing further; but the voices had 

sed. The spéakers had turned into a shaded laurel 
path, and were already disappearing. 

To her own surprise, a cold shudder passed over 


Violet, and she stood at the open window trembling in 
the balmy July air. 
“ Something has happened!” she exclaimed, clasping 


hor hands ; “ IT tremble to ask myself what ?” 


Poor child! The solution of that mystery came only 
too soon, 

Two hours might have passed, and Violet, still restless 
aud sad at heart, was vainly endeavouring to concentrate 
her thoughts upon the embroidery which rested on her 
lap, when the thot opened, and Sir Jasper and Lady 
Wylde entered the room as they had disappeared among 
the laurels, arm-in-arm. 

Violet iooked up with an anxious fluttering of the 
heart. In an instant she detected an expression in the 
fico of Sir Jasper which she had never seen before, and 
of which there was a faint echo or reflection in his lady’s 
face. Violet noted also that Sir Jasper carried an open 
letter in his hand. 

“Violet,” said Sir Jasper, in the tone of one reading 
i book or repeating a written speech, “ during the last 
month events have oceurred which may be said to have 
added another page to the history of our country.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Violet, in surprise. 

“Tho arms ef Great Britain have achieved another 
triumph,” continued Sir Jasper, pursuing his favourite 
oratorical style; “the plains of India have witnessed a 
seen? such as é 

“India!” interrupted Violet, utterly regardless of 
Sir Jasper’s sentence; “oh, you have news of my pro- 
tector—of Colonel Heartlaw ?” 

“Yes,” interposed Lady Wylde, “there is news, and 
Sir Jasper was breaking it to you in the most delicate 
manner; and it’s unseemly, Miss Heartlaw—at least I 
think it so—that you should interrupt him in this vulgar 
way. 

“Tom very sorry, I’m sure,” said Violet; “ but you 
said ‘break it’ tome! Itis bad news, then? Something 
serious has happened to the Colonel? _ Ie is dead P”’s 

“ All great victories,” resumed Sir Jasper, as if the 
thread of his discourse had never been broken, “are 
secured by individual sacrifice and loss. The victory in 
the Punjaub is no exception to this rule; but in my 
judgment, and as fir as my experience goes, the list of 
the ‘killed and wounded’ is small, and that of the 

missing’ insignificant.” 

“ But the Colonel, the Colonel!” exclaimed the poor 
girl; “ what has been his fate ?” 

“The public despatches,” replicd the knight, “re- 
turn the gallant Colonel in the list of the ‘missing ;’ 
but Lam one of those who place little faith in docu- 
ments of that character, hastily prepared, and often 
parposely garbled; and my opinion is —— 

“That ho lives?” asked Violet. 


* No, Miss Heartlaw—private sources of information 
forbid me to think that; and it becomes my painful 
duty to inform you that these leave no room for any 
hope but that the Colonel is dead.” 

“* Dead!” 

She uttered the word as if it was wrenched from her 
in the agony of mental torture. 

“Yos,” gai Lady Wylde ; “don’t you hear Sir Jasper 
say so?” 

xy do—F ae!” replied the girl, bursting into tears, 
“This, then, was fie meaning of that dreadful portent! 
The phantom warned tie of this !” 

“ Phontetti—phantom!”’ eried Lady Wylde. “ What 

» Miss P fio tell you, there are no 
ty house, It Was built by Sir Jasper, and 
Sit Jasper, I should like to know how it’s 
indeed)” 


do you #ié 
phantotis 
paid for by 
to be haunted? Phantom 
“My dear,” cried Sit 3 “pray do not irritate 
yourself, It is only that this ill sews should 
tovich Mise Henrtlaw very nearly, and that she should 


” 
spetk seemenedig 
has a right to 


a 1 I think it's yourself, Sir Jasper. om sure 


the di 6 in tte housekéeping, since ——” 

With a frown and a wave of the hand Sir Jasper 
silenced her ladyship, and turning to Violet, he said, in 
the tone of one profiouncing o funeral oration— 

“Tam grieved, Miss Heartlaw, that the néws, such 
28 it is, should Cause you so much pain. I should have 
thought that one in your situation would have endea- 
voured to steel the mind, by dwelling on the probabilit 
of such an occurrence. When an officer joins his reg 
ment on active service, his chances are—well, they are 
very great indeed—in favour of his death. He knows 
this beforehand, and ho steels himself accordingly; and 


her ladyship, with a snap- 
, “If anybody : 





it is the duty of those connected with him to follow his 
example, and to steel themselves accordingly.” 

“ Dead—dead!” sobbed Violet, absorbed by the one 
overpowcring thought. 

“It was more particularly your duty,” continued Sir 
Jasper, not at all aware that Violet, absorbed in grief, 
did not hear a word, “ to steel yourself; and you should 





have looked this consequence in the face before the 
Colonel left England, and should have seen that he did | 
what he has not done eS 

* Dead!” ejaculated the poor child through her| 
tears. : 

“Tt was your duty to see that he did not leave you| 
dependent on the charity of the world, but that he did | 
that which, in his case, it was almost criminal to omit.” | 

“Quite, Sir Jasper—quite criminal, I consider!” ex- 
claimed Lady Wylde. “ It was his solemn duty to lave} 
left a will in your hands, and to have made every provi- | 
sion in it for the ehild whom he had so incautiously | 
and impradently, and in the face of your solemn warn- 
ing, adopted.” 

With this Lady Wylde sailed grandly from the room, | 
leaving Sir Jasper standing in the middle of it, with | 
the open letter still in his hand, and with a nervous 
anxiety to impart the contents of it to Violet, who sat} 
with her face buricd in her hands, blinded and deafened 
in her great grief. 

Sir Seoper Wylde had no sympathy. 

His only idea of it was as embodied in flowery senti- 
ments, to be administered like pills, with the viow of | 
doing the sufferer “ good.” 

The anguish of Violet, therefore, did not suggest to | 
him a course which any delicate mind would havo} 
adopted; it did not occur to him to retire, and leave | 
the poor orphan to her own sorrowful reflections. He 
was only anxious to acquit himself of a task he had un- 
dertaken, and to put before her the position of her| 
affairs in all its bearings. 

Tn the actual position of affairs,” he said, resuming | 
his oration—* in face of the fact that Colonel Heartlaw 
has left behind him no will ——” 

“No will!” exclaimed a voice, suddenly interrupting 
at this crisis. 

Sir Jasper turned suddeuly, to_ascertain the eause of 
this unwarrantable interruption. 

As he did so, his face grew of a leaden tint, and in 
spite of himself the letter trembled in his hand. 

Yet it was only Ephraim Nutters, who had entered 
unannounced, 

And over his shoulder there gleamed only the round, 
rosy face of the buxom Hetty. 

And the words Ephraim had uttered and Hetty had 
repeated, were only the echo of Sir Jasper’s own ueser- 
tion, that there was “ no will!” 


(To be continued in owr net.) 


Onp age, when it has been attained in the paths 
of wisdom and virtue, claims universal honour snd 
respect ; since the old in goodness and piety are marked 
by having stood the great trial of human life—years 
assailed by teniptation, yet sed in virtue. The 
young may poms fairly and hope fairly, but tho old 
are sanctified by practice; and none but the ignorant 
or the vicious can degpise that time of life which God 
himself has marked with peculiar favour; eince honoured 
age is often declared by his holy prophets to be the 
temporal reward of the pious and the just. Tho wise 
will’ever reverenco age; the fool alons will despise it.— 








Mre. Bray. 


STORIES FOR THE YOUNG.—IL 

THE LITTLE SEA-WEED GATHERER. 
Epwanrp, the hero of our tale, was, at the time of which 
we write, about ten years of age; of genteel bearing, 
with large black eyes, generally of a pensive look, but 
brightenmg up with a sweet smile whenever he was 
regarded or spoken to with tendern Everybody 
loved and Réward, and 


he was the only joy and 
consolation @ mother Who had no one but him to 
love; fot she, 
father, a brave 


woman, was a widow, Edward's 

in the Navy , having peris hed by 

shipwreck on coast of Brittany, in France, at the 

v moment when he was joyfully conveying his wifo 
child to their own country. 

Madame Julliac and her pretty little boy were saved 
by a courageous sailor ; but great was (he good mother’s 

iction when she knew of her hushand’s death, and felt 
that Edward had no one but herself to depend upon. 

A small cottage residence, sheltered from tho sea- 
breezes, embowered in shrubs, and gaily hung with 
clematis and other climbing flowers, was fortunately 
vacant; and here the Jone woman at once installed her- 
self, with her boy, and a little peasant girl who served 
her as nurse. 

The mother but one careo—that her boy should 
— up & ee eestien child; and Edward seconded 
ier efforts to this intent by his exec tient disposition. 

Having Observed that Bdward had an inclination to 
indulge im serious contemplations or reveries, she was 
earéful to make him acquamted with the merry sports 
stited to his age, and this reared a joyous and lough- 
ing child, as well as relieved his mind from the weight 
of continuous study, and brought to his lips and eyes a 
frank and good-natured amile. 

Now, in the little town in Brittuny where this widow 
resided, there happened to live at this time, a clever 
physician, a man of much learning. ‘Chis gentleman, 
who had a great liking for studious young people, for- 
tunately fer our Edward, conceived a great faney to the 
little orphan boy, and took much pleasure in making 
him sulestaad the first motions of arithmetic and 
natural history. 

Now, one of the boy's amusements was, searching 
after the various kinds of seaweed that grew wpon the 
sands, and collecting the plants und flowers. All his 
Thursdays were passed in this way, running over the 
rocks and sands at low water. To do this, he took off 
his shoes and tucked up his trousers carefully, took a 
basket and a pole with an iron hook and crook at top 
of it, and started off as proud and as happy as any of our 
great philosophers, when about to confront a thousand 
dangers for the sake of discovering, in some distant 
clime, almost at the end of the world, the thigh-bono of 
a rare bird, or a sprig of some hitherto unknown herb. 

Madame Julliac generally accompanied her son down 
to the sands, where, seated on some great stone, she 
would take out her work, employing herself with it, 
while Edward rammaged the thousund little reservoirs, 
where the handsomest shells or the most curious sen- 
plants hide themselves. 

This runniag about on the wot beach, and the fresh air 


| of the sea, had the advantage of doubling our Hdward’s 
| appetite, and he cracked briskly with his pretty teeth 


the great crusts of rye bread and butter that Madamo 
Julliac always took care to place at the bottom of her 
work-basket. Such a repast was as good as a royal 
banquet to the temperate child: indeed, he knew no 
better food, and did not care for any. 

The little boy was so much the more delighted with 
these simple pleasures, because they supplied him with 
a crowd of excuses for asking questions and gainins 
instruction, At each new or interesting object, ho 
would run to his mother, and say 

* See, mamma, what beautiful things the goodness of 
God provides for us!” 

Ilis mother was not sparing in her eneourngemont of 
these questions; and when the physician or the eler 
men came to sce her, she used to ask them to etplsin 
to Edward whatever was beyond the limits of her own 
knowledge. 

On the evening of one of these happy and busy 
Thursdays, Edward was sleeping quietly in a small 
room just off his mother’s chamber, the door of which 
sat, remained half open. Abont ten o'clock an un- 
usual noise awoke him on a sudden. There was some 
conversation going on in the room below ; and it seemed 
to him that the tone of his mother’s voice was expres 
sive of great emotion, and allinatremble, Hdward’s 
first impulse was to jump out of bed, and run to his 
mother, to learn what it was that affiicted her; buta 
fecling of timidity held him back, as there was a stranger 
with Madame Julliac, and it might be wreng ef lim to 
disturb an interview which secined, «lus! eo very serious. 
He made up his mind, therefore, to remuin where ho 
was; but, although so little inclined to be curious he 
would have found it difficult, without stopping his ears, 
not to have heard the following conversation, 

“ Poor dear lady! What will become of you im Paris 
—that city of noise and strife—where you kuow no 
one ?” 

- T shall work, reverend sir, l ami told 1 shall be able 
to procure employment, or work,” 

© Possibly so; but 1 cannot conceal from you, that it 
breaks my heart to see you in sack a poritic pn; and yet 


I am teo poor to say to yous" remain 
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“Heaven will assist me; I trust in God. TI am my | 
poor boy's only support; Heaven will not take that | 
from him. Since those to whom I had entrusted my | 
small means have swallowed it up in their own ruin, T | 
have no other resource but hard work. I have about 
tie sum necessary to carry me to Paris, and to live there 
several months; and I will try this journey, although 
it touches me cruelly to think of my Edward, used as he 
is to the pure air of the sea-sands, being shut up in a 
dirk room, while I shall have no time even to walk 
with him.” | 

“Come, poor woman, take courage; trust in God, 
and, if it must be absolutely so, resign yourself to this | 
now mode of life. But do not be in a hurry to depart ; | 
Providence may possibly come to your aid, and you 
may yet remain here among your friends.” 

Che clergyman took leave of the widow as he said 
these words, and the child had the greatest difficulty in 
the world in keeping himself covered with the bed- | 
clothes, and feiguing sleep. But he had his idea—-he | 
hal formed his plan; and not even when, for the tenth | 
time, his mother came and kissed his forehead, did she | 
discover him to be awake. 

Madame Julliac, next day, finding her son pale and | 
woaried, asked him tenderly what was the cause. | 

“It is nothing, mother,” said he, embracing her even | 
more closely than usual. “I have been dreaming too 
much of my tasks; and I must make haste to take my | 
lesson of the doctor, and then of the clergyman. 1} 
shall be better after that, as I have now got my head 
crvnmed full with questions.” | 

“ Go, then, my love ; 
pense with your tasks.” 

* Oh, ne, mother; [ shall no longer feel faticued after | 
T have asked my masters the questions that now so en- | 
tirely fill my mind.” 

And he ran as fast as his legs could carry him to the 
doctor, at whose house he arrived a good quarter of an 
hour in advances of his usual time. 

** Well, well, comrade Edward; we are very zealous, 
indeed to-day!” said the good doctor, with a smile, to | 
his rosy and panting pupil. 

“ That is,as you will see, my dear, kind friend, because 
I have a host of things to say to you, and to ask you| 
about; have you time to listen to me ?” 

“ Always, my dear child. You know that I love 
those who have the will to leafn, and that I am in no 
want of the power to teach.” 

The master and the scholar entered a handsome 
apartment of small dimensions, entirely filled with | 
books, stuffed birds, and cases containing the most 
beautiful butterflies and the most curious insects, in| 
the middle was a table covered with a green cloth, on | 
which lay volumes half open, and copy-books of all 
sizes. The doctor took his accustomed place, in a large, 
leather arm-chair, while Edward placed himself in a 
straw chair opposite to him, and the interview com- 
menced. 

“ Now, my dear child, let us lave a look at these 
great difficulties yon want to submit to me. Have you 
brought your brushes and copy-books ?” 

“ T have not, my dear sir, as I shall have no need of 
them to-day. I hardly know how to tell you what I 
want to say, lest perhaps you may laugh at me and my 
idea; but I seem to have learnt a good many things | 
since yesterday. You have often, I believe, said, in 
my presence, that any person who would have suffi- | 
cient patience and application to fix some of the best 


but if you feel ill, you may dis- 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| those who stuff birds are men of science. 


| regardless of 
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THE SEA-WEED GATHERER ON THE ROCKS. 


specimens of our sea-weea flowers on paper, and make 
them into albums, would make money by it. Tell me, 
do you think so still?” 

“There is no doubt of it, Edward, and I am surprised 
that nobody about here cares to do so. But why do you 


| put this question to me to-day, with so much serious- 


ness ? 
“It is because I am desirous of learning, as quickly 


|as possible,- how to fasten down these weed-flowers on 


paper, as well as to select and classify them. I already 
now where to find the handsomest specimens; it is m 
favourite pursuit, as you know, and it shall be my busi- 
ness, if you will but be good enough to aid me.” 

* What, dear child! are you about to set up as a 


| dealer in sea-weeds!” 


* Yes, my dear sir; you have told me, that many of 
[ shall pick 
up instruction while I am working. I am so fond of 
Nutural History!” 

“ Bravo! But one word more; how did this idea 
come into your little head ?” 

Edward blushed, and in 2 low voice replied— 

“ From seeing my mother out of spirits.” Here he 
recounted to the doctor what he had heard in his little 
bed on the previous evening. 

The worthy physician embraced the boy, and with 
many caresses promised to second his efforts by teach- 
ing him how to fix the weed-flowers, and also by taking 
some means to find him a good purchaser either in 
Paris or England. 

They set to work that very day; but, before everything 
else, Edward ran off to the clergyman, to let him into 
the secret, and entreat him to use his influence in de- 
laying the departure of his mother. 

Starting from this day, Edward rose up two hours 
earlier every morning to do his task; and when the sea 
was down, he would run to the sands, and pick up an 
ample provision of weeds of every species. His mother 
sometimes grumbled slightly at seeing him_come back 
with his face in a flame, his forehead bathed in perspi- 
ration, his legs and hands scorched, an she would re- 
quest him to moderate his ardour; but Edward stopped 
her mouth with kisses, for he had now his idea in 
action. 

At the end of two months, the doctor and his pupil 
had finished a charming album, and it was sent to Lon- 
don, where a rich amateur became the purchaser, 

rice. 

You ec veto, my dear little readers, form a just idea of 
the mad joy which Edward felt, when the doctor, one 
day, placed in his hand twenty beautiful pieces of gold, 
each worth twenty shillings, making together a sum of 
twenty pounds! 

“Take them,” said the excellent man; “here, my 
hoy, is the reward of your toil. If we can but place 
in the same way two or three albums a year, your good 
mother will be able to keep her owt cottage, and 


| you will still remain among your friends.” 


Edward's face grew purple, then pale with emotion. 
He clasped the good doctor in his nervous little arms, 
and then rushed forth on the path that led to_his 
mother’s house. So rapid was his pace, his eyes fixed 
only on the clump of trees which hid from him the 
maternal roof, that he passed without notice the 
clergyman, who was walking slowly along the two 
hedges of flowering hawthorn that bordered the way. 

, Hallo, my boy! whither so fast ?” cried the pastor, 
gmanuy. 





Edward stopped short, and saluted him, saying— 

“Oh, my dear sir, I must tell you my happiness, 
although I had determined not to say a word to any- 
one until my mother knew all. Here—see what I am 
carrying to my dear mother! It is the money for my 
first album. She will not talk any more about going 
away, or of toiling like a workwoman to support me. 
The doctor promises me at least three such sales in a 
year.’ 

“You have an excellent heart; God will bless your 
efforts. This will make your mother happy—happy for 
your sake. You have rendered thanks to God for 
this ?” 

“ Assuredly, with all my strength.” 

“ Now then, be off with you; don’t wait for me. I 
walk too gently for your young legs. I have a sick man 
to visit hard by, pa I will rejoin you presently.” 

Edward put his best foot forward, and arrived pant- 
ing at the entrance of the little arbour where his 
mother was in the habit of sitting at her work in the 
spring. He rushed up to her at one bound, encircled 
her with his caressing arms, and covered her with 
kisses, all the while relating to her, in a low voice, what 
he had tried to do, and what he had hoped. The poor 
woman, in tears and much emotion, could not utter a 
word, but with her lips glued to her son’s forehead, 
murmured confused sounds, while she rendered thanks 
to God from the bottom of her soul, and prayed him to 

yur all His mercies on the dear head of her son 

Sdward. 

The boy said to her— 

“Look here, my darling mother, at these beautiful 
pieces of gold, quite new and bright! For you— 
these are for you; and it is your little Edward who has 
earned them for you. You may be gay, you may be 
happy still. God is with us—our pal clergyman told 
me so. You will not have to go to Paris, of which you 
were so afraid. And whenI shall have grown up, in 
place of keeping on fishing after sea-flowers, I will 
write fine books on Natural History, and we shall be 
even more rich.” 

The mother could make no answer, but she wept 
tears of joy, and never stopped kissing the curly head 
of her young cherub; not because of the gold he had 
brought her, but because she saw how brave a boy he 
was, and how he would ever be her joy and her pride. 

On the evening of «his day, the widow, her two 
friends, and Edward, sat down together to an excellent 
supper. The repast was full of gaiety ; but this fresh 
and sweet enjoyment did not make them forget how 
much they owed to the goodness of God, who is sure to 
come to the aid of those who place their trust in Him 
by a thousand means, unthought-of, unexpected, un- 
hoped-for in the feeble knowledge of our own limited 
perception. They encouraged the efforts of Edward, 
without being too lavish of their praises ; for, after all, 
what can be more natural than that a son should work 
for his mother ? 

Our young workman, while still persevering in his 
search for the sea-flowers, in which the doctor now tool 
part with him, did not meanwhile neglect any of his 
studies; and he thus became in due course one of the 
most learned of naturalists—a position he attained with 
hard study, and holds without pride. He oe the 
honours and the recompenses offered to him ; but no- 
thing can induce him to quit the side of the mother to 
whom, after God, he owes his love of all that is good, 
and the desire for work, which has made him famous, 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,” “* Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,”’ &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
THE RECOVERY. 
“* Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.” 
Moore. 

Epirt LORRAINE’S recovery was very rapid. Youth 
and a good constitution were on her side, and, better 
still, the delightful (though silent) conviction that she 
owed her life to Arthur’s devotion. In the long hours 
of convalescence this thought cheered her drooping 
spirit, and sent the bloom to her cheek, and the love- 
light to her eye. 

Lisbeth boasted uf a recovery which she attributed 
solely to her unremitting care and sleepless tending 
during the night of the crisis. Yes, she boasted and 
triumphed, and was thanked, praised, rewarded. And 
our lovers kept their own counsel; only Arthur stole a 
timid glance at Edith, while Mrs. Croft was pompous! 
presenting Lisbeth with a new dress, and Mr. Croft 
with a siver watch, for her successful tending of their 
dearest Edith; and the blushes that suffused Edith’s 
face, neck, brow, and bosom, and the tears that gathered 
in her eyes as she gazed at Arthur, convinced him— 
though they had not yet had an opportunity of ex- 
changing a word on the subject—that she was fully 
conscious to whom she owed her life, although a thon- 
sand maiden scruples kept her silent then. 

This delightful secret formed a new bond of union 

between Arthur and Edith. 
_ Woman’s love is always half gratitude, while man’s 
8 often in a great measure made up of a sense of pro- 
tecting the gentle, timid creature whose instincts teach 
her to look up to him, to cling to him, to cleave to him. 
As a little boy, Arthur had left rosy, merry little girls, 
to sit by Edith’s reclining-board, when she was “ the 
little carrotty cripple’ —the large-eyed, pale-faced, 
sharp-chinned, small, halting girl, whom everyone 
looked upon as certain to be humpbacked, but who was 
80 grateful, so patient, so intelligent, and so pious. 


“When we learn to pity, how soon we learn to love!” 


says the poet. Arthur's first feelings for Edith were 
those of intense pity—pity that she could not run about 
the fields like the little Croft girls, to gather wild 
owers, nor go nutting in the woods, nor ride the Shet- 
land pony, nor sport by the wild sea, but must always 
be in a dull room, on her reclining-board, so lonely, 
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OLD HACKNEY-COACH” CLOSES WITH THE CROUPIER. 


except for him! Then, when he noted her patience, 
her faith, and her cheerfulness, a feeling of reverence, 
of admiration, and of deep tenderness, grew up in his 
heart. To her he brought the first snowdrop, the first 
primrose, the first violet, the first rose, the first red 
strawberry, or sunny apricot, or fragrant blackberry, 
the first golden wheatear. The little callow bird fallen 
from its nest, was laid on a little table by her side; so 
was the velvet mole, which looked like a very old- 
fashioned lady, with a long nose, in a very tight-skirted 
velvet dress, pressed by too tight a belt. The deserted 
bird’s nest was brought to her, and so were the pebbles, 
which, on the beach, looked like many-coloured gems, 
but seemed such poor dull things when they were spread 
before Edith. 

Edith could scarcely remember the time when Arthur 
had not been her great solace, guide, companion, and 
friend ; and Arthur felt that he had always loved Edith, 
but that he had never been in love with her till she was 
fifteen and he seventeen. And now, the stronger the 
passion that filled their young hearts, the more reserved 
were they in each other's company. Love, as in Lalla 
Rookh’s case, had fled from their eyes, to hide himself 
in their hearts. ° 

Edith was again a member of the family circle when 
Roger Croft arrived at Bellevue Villa, with his tutor, 
or “coach,” as he called him, and with a gay party of 
young men of his college, travelling during the lon 
vacation, and among whom the young Lord Pontec 
was pre-eminent for wealth, rank, importance, and in- 
fluence over his young companions. These Oxonians 
were all singularly alike ; they were all dressed by one 
tailor, adorned by one jeweller, shod by one bootmaker ; 
their hair was cut by one hairdresser, their hats came 
from one hatter—even their shirts, gloves, ties, collars, 
were all furnished by the same purveyor. They had 
been educated in one school—KEton ; one college—Christ 
Church; they were all close imitators of one model— 
the young Marquis, and all, except Roger Croft, were of 
the aristocracy. We say, all except Roger, for in every- 
thing Arthur was as unlike as possible to the “ set’ 
now honouring the Bellevue Villa with their presence. 
They all thought the same thoughts, felt, or affected to 
feel, to think, to talk, walk, sit, loll, yawn, and smoke 
alike. They had one common slang—Oxford slang ; 
one common drawl, one very bad slow walk, though 
they all aimed at being thought “fast.” They all joined 
in quizzing Harkup Hackney, their “coach,” whom the 
young Marquis set the fashion of calling ‘Old Hackney- 
Coach.” dadee was a first-rate scholar and mathe- 
matician—a “ double first” —who had lived from the age 
of eighteen to fifty-two the cloistered, monkish life of 
an Oxford private tutor, and who was as simple, absent, 
unworldly, credulons, and ignorant of the world and its 
ways as any village girl of fifteen. He was also as pure 
of heart, as impulsive and affectionate. He was engaged 
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to be married, too, as soon as he had, amassed a certain 
sum wherewith to make a settlement on the object of 
his affections—a curate’s seventh daughter. This curate 
had been his schoolmaster; and Prudence Pryme and 
Harkup Hackney had been lovers from the time that ho 
was a gaunt, plain, but very clever, kind-hearted boy, in 
jacket and turn-down collar, and Prudence a rosy 

oyden, in white frock and frilled trousers, and with 
her golden hair hanging in ringlets down her back, till 
now, that his once long, wild black hair was iron-grey, 
and till time had stolen the gold from her locks, und 
left the change in silver. 

Hackney, like Dominie Sampson, paid no attention 
to his dress; but it was the delight of the young Mar- 
quis, who cared not what money he lavished on what 
he called “a lark,” to substitute for Old Hackney- 
Coach’s threadbare black coat and washed-out trousers 
whatever was gayest and most in fashion ; and he, full 
of squaring the circle, or turning a Greek epigram, put 
on whatever he found on the chair by his bedside, and 
would have done so had it been a general’s uniform, or 
a Chinese mandarin’s robes. 

For nearly forty years Prudence Pryme and Harkup 
Hackney had been engaged. They had not often met 
in that long period; for old Pryme, her father, lived 
at the very top of Northumberland, and Harkup had 
(considering the object he had in view) no money 
to spend in ge L but they had constantly cor- 
—— and Harkup was, by extreme industry 
and self-denial, fast approaching the realisation of the 
sum old Pryme insisted on before he allowed Pru- 
dence to marry. He had suffered such misery from 
wedded poverty himself (for he was a gentleman by 
birth, and had married a lady), that he had vowed no 
girl of his should unite herself to a man who could not 
keep her in comfort, and settle on her enonh to secure 
her a competency in case of widowhood 

Several times, at intervals of many years, Harkup 
Hackney had been all but ready, when the failure of 
some bank or some speculation into which craft had in- 
veigled his simplicity, threw him back again as far as 
ever from the altar and Prudence. He was, however, 
very near them now; and the sum he was to receive as 
travelling tutor to our party of “nobs’’ would very 
nearly enable him to present himself at the parsonage 
near the Borders to die of the curate of eighty his 
grey-haired daughter of forty-nine—his old, old bride, 
who was still young in his eyes, and fair too, for hard 
study had dimmed his sight, and the image of what she 
was was engraven on his heart; while the recollection 
of her constancy, her tenderness, and her trath, made 
her, to him, the beaw ideal of womankind. 

Harkup Hackney was a tall, wiry, powerful man, with 
a parchment skin deeply furrowed with the lines of 
thought; long, wild, iron-grey hair, and lantern- 
jaws. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 
THE TABLI TURNED, 
The love of gaming is the worst of ills, 
With coascloss fears the blackened soul it fills; 
Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in disgrace, 
And turns an angel’s to a demon’s face,”’ 
LivTTL2 Ton 
Aut things considered (Harkup Hackney’s ignorance of 
the world and ite ways, his absence of mind, and simple 
credulity of temper), he unfit to be the travelling 
tutor of the “fast party,” now at Bellevue Villa, as the | 
Dominie of immortal memory himself, 
But the dons of his college wished to serve Hackney ; 
they valued him; his schblar hip made him invalu 


who Wished really to profit by his 
ung Marquis was 60 convinced 
wotild be the result of “old 
Hackney-Coach travelling tour, that he at once de- 
cided that Hackney was the man! 

lhe history of old HackneysCoach’s long engagement 
was well known to the “ fast,’ jeering young set he 
attended; and he, in his hongst, simple heart, beli¢ved 
their interest and ym thy sincere ; and when they, in 
derision, toasted Pendence Pryme, his red, weak eycs 
would fill with tear’, a8, bowing all round and standing 
up, he would say, “ Pradenagt bless her, and keep 
her, and make us happy together!” 

To Arthur and Edith, this const#nt and deep aitach- 
ment was intensely interesting; and tliey did all they 
could to shield old Haekney-Coach from his pupils’ 
ridicule, and to prevent his discovering that they were 
making Lim afi his Prudence the butts of their poor, 
heartless wit. Phey need not have feared for him; he 
never suspected evil or falsehood in aay one, | 

However, the gteat interest whielt Arthur took in old 
Hackney-Coach made Roger Croft, who hated the former 
with the bitterest hatred, and the young Marquis, who 
was very jealous of Arthur on Edith’s account, determine 
to postpone, if possible, to an indefinite period the union 
that now seemed to be fast approaching, Making Belle- 
vue Villa their head-quarters, Roger Croft and the 
Marquis, who were both fond of play, resolved to vary 
the scene by adjourning for a week or two to Spa, at 
which place desperate gambling, in its Worst form, was 
going on. 

Roger Croft was one of the nio%é malignant and ma- 


asa tutor to th 
; and the y 


end of fun” 
ro” 


hing 
that “ m 


licious of men. He disliked old Hackney-Coach for his 
preference of Arthur—a preference which often sent a 
flash of triumph to Edith’s eyes anda flush to her cheek. 


As for the Marquis, he was idle, rather stupid, very 
thoughtless where others were concerned ; and readily 
adopted and reproduced as his own a most mischievous 
plan for postponing sine die the union of old linckney- 
Coach with his Prudence. 

This was nothing less than to get him to the gaming- 
tables; there, as they knew by experience, the taste for 
gambling, inherent in all of “ woman born,” would be 
excited ; and whether, in the first instance, he lost or 
won, he was equally certain to persevere. 

Now, had Hackney been even a wicked man of the 
world, he would not, on any account (as a travelling 
tutor) have shown himself openly at a gambling-table, 
whatever he might have done in private; but he was so 
simple, so confiding, and so unsuspicious, that when 
the young Marquis and Roger Croft, pretending to be 
very interested about his union with his Prudence, 
showed him handfuls of bani-notes and napoleons, 
which they pretended to have won at the tables, and 
prophesied that, in one hour there, he would obtain the 
needful sum, without any one being at all the poorer, 
since it was a Government concern, old Hackney- 
Coach at once fell into the snare; and without leaving 
him time to reflect, they hastily converted him into an 
élégant, by putting on him a surtout of the Marquis’s 
(who was very tall), a tie of Roger Croft’s, and a “ tile,” 
as ho called it, of young Melton’s; and then old 
Hackney-Coach, in company with all his pupils, left 
the bright, sunny day and the open air, and was s0On, | 
with a cardand a purse in his hand, seated between the 
young Marquis and Roger Croft at a long table, at 
which were crowded pale, hollow-eyed, anxious, hell- 


hound slaves of the Demon of Play. 
Hour after | there they remained, lost to every- 
thing but the chane of the game. There were 


», looking old and ugly, with 
men who ought to have been 
! mai demons there! Young |} 
ill, thorny path to Fame 


women-—young, hur \ 
their intense anxiety 
angels at home, fa 

men, who had foreak "uy 


and Fortune, with the hopo ef getting rich by one 
iuaky throw; and ne of whom, having ven- 
tured his all, had in ' et a pistol wherewith, in 
case of failure, to si:ile the voica of « cienee, and to 


cut short a life of Poverty and Despair. 

Old Hackney-Coach at first won. He went on, on, 
on, and had very nearly made himself master of the 
sum necessary to enable hina at once to reward his 
Prudence for the prt nt constancy of a long life. His 
eves were on fire, his cheek was flushed, his heart beat 
high—when lo! a tun of Fortune's wheel, and he lost 
all !—all his winnings, and much of his original stock! 

By this time it was dark outside, and tue lamps were 
lighted; and still on, on, on, played poor Hackney- 
Ooach! The youne Marquis, Rover Crott, and the rest, 
were gone to a restanratenr close by to ding, bat 


A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED 


hetween Hackney and the eroupier; two of the gam- 
blers fell to the ground as the combatants, in their 
ierce struggle, upset their chairs. Suddenly the crovpicr 
fy lrew a stiletto from his breast, and was about to stab 
lfackney to the heart, when the latter wrenched it from 
| TF ld probably have killed him there an 
would probably have killed him there and 
| hat two of the gamblers, seeing the crowpier’s 


| pathy, and the Misses Croft were so affected, so unreal, 


dice. Maddened by his losses, he rose, collared the 
croupter, and demanded to be allowed to examine a 
dice which the latter had thrust into his pocket, and 
which Hackney declared was loaded. The whole table, 
upon this, rose in tumult; a furious seufile ensued 
? 
A 









iught Hackney by the coat-tails, and held him 

formibly back. Hven with such odds against him, “‘ Old 
Hackney-Coach,’ maddened by his losses, and the 
cheating to which he owed them, and which he felt 
cértain he ha-l detected, was avery daugerous opponent ; 
and, still armed with the poniard which he had wrenehed 
from the croupier, there would certainly have been 
bloodéhed, had not the young Marquis and the rest of 
the party returned. 

Of course, 4s Englishmen, they gloricd in a fight, 
and the certainty of hing the “ forcigners;” as m 
they could not but stand by and back up their tutor, 
Old Hockney-Coach, All he insisted upon was his 
right to examine the dice through which he had been 
roWbed of the savings of a life. As all connected with 
tho gaming-honse resisted what they knew would ruia 
the @haracter of their establishment, the Marquis, a 
mrett bruiser, brought his fists to bear upon the sallow 
faées of the gamblers. All his party followed his ex- 
ample; Hackney especially engaging with thé croupicr, 
who soon gave in when he saw his blood, which the 
Marguis éalled his “claret,” soaking his embroidered 
shirt-front, as it gushed from his eut lip and broken 
nose, 

Before the Police arrived, Hackney had possesséd 
himself of the loaded dice. All tho parties were taken 
beforo the Juge de Paiwa—Anglice, magistrate. The 
Growpicr was convicted of cheating; old Hackney- 
Coach reccived back all his money, and in the end the 
éroupicr wis sent to the galleys. 

Old Hacknoy-Coach, when he once again clutched 
tho savings of 4 life, registered a solemn vow, that as it 
was his first fo it should be his last visit to a gaming- 
table; and nothing that the young Marquis or his 
imitators could say ever elicited any reply beyond, 
” Ewvpe rientia docet.” 

As there was something gencrous about the young 
Marquis, he resolved to atone to “ Old Hackney-Coach” 
for the agony he had caused him, by himself, at the ter- 
mination of the tour, making up the sum which the 
curate, old Peter Pryme, required Hackney to settle on 
his bride; and this being communicated to Prudence, 
she is working hard at her trousseau ; and the constant 
old Hackney-Coach sees at length vividly before him 
the much longed-for end of his “ coaching-days,” and 
the kind wife and happy home he has looked forward 
to for forty years! 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
REGENT-STREET GENTS, 
* Nobody coming to marry me, 

Nobody coming to woo!” 

Oup Sona. 
Mrs, Crorr and her daughters were much Giengpeinbed 
at the result of the visit of Roger, the young Marquis, 
and his “ fast set’ at Bellevue Villa. 

Miss Croft, Almeria, and Gloriana, were all pretty 
enough to have made some impression on any but “ fast 
men;” but, in addition to the selfish callousness to the 
charms of ledies that distinguishes such natures, they 
were all, in this and every pther respect, such imitators 
of their young and noble leader that they all admired 
Edith, and that exclusively. 

Before their departure for Spa, and after their return, 
their eyes were all fixed on her, because on her his lord- 
ship gazed so admiringly. On her every kind of atten- 
tion was lavished; the chair or couch on which slie sate 
became a throne, around which a little Court was 
formed. 

Very disagreeable was all this to Edith, who found 
herself thus shut out from the only one she wished to 
have near her; and reviving (in spite of recent reflec- 
tion, remorse, and repentance) all the demons of fury, 
jealousy, rage, and detraction, even in the bosom of 
Gloriana, the most amiable, or rather the least un- 
amiable, of the Croft family. Even old Hackney-Coach, 
when he returned, found himself irresistibly attracted 
to Edith’s side; she was go full of gentleness and sym- 


s0 cold, and so scornful to Roger's tutor. 

Mr. Croft was very seldom with his wife and family ; 
he hed a great deal to do in England in the affairs of 
the old Earl and the management of the estate. Be- 
sides, he was growing old, and old trees do not bear 
transplanting. After the first novelty was over, conti- 
nental life became odious to him. He missed his office; 
he could not oceupy, he could not amuse himself. He 
hated foreign cookery, whether French, German, or 
Italian; he hated cheap French wines—they disagreed 
with him, He liked his old crusty port, his roast beef, 
and fat eapons ; the long-legged, sinewy, hali-starved 





Hackney would not stir. Suddeply Hackney thought 
he detected som x! f.) | h regard | 
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poultry abroad, and the tough, dark, stringy meat, dis- 
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Croft was not sorry to get rid of him; for he grumbled 
incessantly, and was for ever imploring her return to 
her country and her home. 

Meanwhile, the vacation came to an end. Old Hackney. 
Coach and all his pupils returned to Oxford. The Mar. 
quis was as good as his word—Harkup Hackney jravo 
tip corching ; he repaired to the parsonage where Pru. 
dence dwelt with her old father *the eurate, ‘Tho re. 
quired sum was settled on Prudence, and in his own 
little church old Peter Pryme united the hands of those 
whose hearts had resisted the power of absence, time, 
chance, and change to sever them. 

The bride felt she was too old for bridesmaids, a veil, 
an orange-blossom wreath, favours, 6r a carriage and 
four. In a quiet grey silk, and a neat white bonnet, 
with soft vejl, Prudence walked to church with Harkup 
Hackney ; her only unmarried sister being present. The 
happy pair then returned to the parsonage to partake of 
a quiet, comfortable breakfast ; after which, the bride 
ant bridegroom, accompanied by the sister of the former 
—a pleasing old maid—set in a fly for the station; 
Miss Mercy Pryme being, according to the fashion of a 
former day, included in the wedding excursion—a great 
delight to her, for both she and the bride were going to 
London for the first time in their old lives. They were 

ing to see all the wondets of which couutry people 

80 much, and Londoners 6o litle :—St. Paul's, 
the M t, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Lords and Commions, the Crystal Palace, Madame Tus. 
stud’s, the ical Gardetis, the South Kensington 
Musi, the theatres, Astley’s, Cremorne—everything! 
And Merey, who, five years younger than the bride, 
was (as Roger Croft observed) “ no chicken forall that,” 
yet entertained a h that, atnong the myriads of 
marrying men with which Londdn swarms, she might 
find a husband, and was in the very highest, almost 
hoydenish, spirits. 
Harkup (who no lovger deserves the nickname of 
Old Hackney-Coach”’), Was extremely kind and liberal; 
and a happier wedding-party never set out than that 
which consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hackney and Miss 
Merey Pryme, They were borne in the slow, old, prim 
fly to the swift train, which by nightfall conveyed them 
to Londonywheré & cab deposited them at an hotel in 
Covent Garden. 


(T6 bé continued in owr next.) 








ODORIFEROUS NAILS. 


Tmis is the poetical term which the Chinese give to 
that domestic household spice—the clove. Respecting 
it many interesting facts are to be told. 

The clove-tree, though introduced by naturalists into 
other parts of the world, is peculiar to the Indian 
Archipelago. Of all useful plants, it has, perhaps, the 
most fimited geographical distribution. It was origin- 
ally confined to five islunds, but is now allowed to be 
grown only in Amboyna, where it is not indigenous, 
and produces far less than in the parent soil. Such is 
the blindness of monopoly. It has been described as 
the most beautiful, the most elegant, and the most pre- 
cious of all known trees. In form it resembles the 
hazel, with the height of 2 common cherry-tree. A 
straight trunk rises about five feet, before throwing 
out branches. The burk is smooth, thin, and firmly 
laid on; the wood is hard and close-grained, but of an 
ugly colour, which prevents its employment in cabinet- 
work, About May—which, in the native country of the 
clove, leads in the rainy season—the tree sprouts abun- 
dantly ; and the young leaves multiplying, all the plan- 
tation displays a mass of foliage of the most tender 
tints of green. The blossoms then begin to form, fol- 
lowed by the fruit; at first of a beryl colour, changing 
to primrose, deepening into blood-red, and varying 
thence to crimson, when it is fit for gathering, though 
scarcely ripe. Indeed, the mature clove loses much of 
its flavour and fragrance. Five varieties are distin- 
guished’: the common, the female, the long, the royal, 
which is very rare, aud the wild, which is worthless, 
From the first three a rich essential oil is extracted, 
valuable to the chemist. An uniform method of culti- 
vation is practised in Amboyna, where it is a foreign 
plant; but in its native islands, where it has been all 
but extirpated, whole forests grow without culture, 
producing a rich fruit, and flourishing for a hundred 
years untended by the care of man. Much depends on 
the quality of the soil, the abundance of moisture, 
and the absence of a worm which occasionally heads 
in a plantation, destroying thousands of trees in a 
season. » 
Where it is cultivated, the tree is propagated either 
directly from the “ mother cloves,” or by transplanting 
the young shrubs that spring up spontaneously from 
seeds scattered by the wind. This plan is preferred, 
the plants raised by the other method being observed to 
yield more leaves than fruit, and growing very straight, 
are difficult to climb in the gathering or harvest 
season. ‘The planter cannot reckon on success till bis 
trees have reached a height of five or six feet, as in the 
early stages of their progress they are delicate, re 
quiring to be shaded from the sun and sheltered from 
the wind. Gradually they are exposed to the open sky; 
with a few palms scattered among them. Care must 
taken to prune the branches, to weed the ground, and 
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keep the plantation sufficiently open to the heat avd 


He was very glad to get back to Croft Villa, and Mrs, 
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light, or the hopes of the proprietor may be blasted by 
a crop of wild eloves. 
About October, the aspect of Amboyna, which is 


crowded with clove-plantations, is singularly pictu- 
recque. The whole island, with its central hill and hold 
yoluanic pert, its mountains traced by the tracks of 
scorching lava-streams, its shores belted by graceful 
woods cf pals, its plains diversified by piles of verdant 
jillocks, appears at intervals painted with tints of crim- 
gon, clowing amid masses of rich green foliage, and 
absolutely dazzling under the splendour of a sun never 
clouded, all that season, in an oriental sky, Then com- 
mences the harvest. ‘The natives, divided into 28, 
und attended by Dutch overseers, crowd the planta- 
tions, and the ground is swept clean as the floor of an 
I h granary. There is no wind to shake down 
more leaves, and the whole remains exquisitely neat. 
The picking is next begun, ‘The nearest clusters are 
taken by the hand, the more distant by the aid of 
crooked sticks—men elimbing among the branches, and 
showering down the fragrant harvest to the ground. 
Porticular care is taken not to injure the trees, as when 
rougkly handled they sometimes cease bearing for years. 
When gathered, the cloves are piled on hurdles, and 
submitted for several days to the action of smoke from 
a slow wood fire. They are then dried in the sun, 
turning black in the process, in which state they are 
fit as an article of commeree. Some few of the culti- 
yatora scald them in hot water, before they are smoked. 
‘he inferior sorts are merely dried in the sun. These 
may be discovered by their shrivelled appearance. The 
dealers generally mix them largely with the better 
qualities. A good tree, well cultivated, prodone about 
twenty-five pounds; though, as two-thirds of them are 
generally barren, and many others poor bearers, the 
averace of a plantation does not exeeed five pounds. 
Occasionally, nevertheless, instances occur of far greater 
fecundity. “One tree is told of, by writers entitled to 
credit, which bore 1,1001bs. Another was known long 
to exist in the west of Amboyna, which in the year 
1748 yielded 140lbs.; its trunk was eight feet in dia- 
meter, and the natives assigning it an age of 150 years, 
held it sacred. Such, however, are extraordinary in- 
stances. ‘Uhe produce of an acreis usually about 830lbs., 
which, caleulating.them at the price now paid for them 
in England, is worth about sixty guineas. 

A‘ one period spices were eaten at every meal, sweet- 
eued in preserves, and spread upon cakes, or pickled in 
jiuegar with honey, The excessive use of them has 
been pronounced injurious to the constitution, though 
when the sailors of the north ate them every morning, 
masticated them instead of their tobacco, mingled them 
in their spirits, the scurvy was kept out of the vessels. 























COUSIN LUCY. 
Unprr tho snow she is sleeping 
In a long, unbroken rest, 
With her white hands folded meekly 
Upon her quiet breast! 
Her elossy hair lies smoothly 
Upon her marble brow ; 
And the long lashes cast a shadow 
On her cheek, so colourless now. 
Bright buds and spotless blossoms 
Rest on her pulsclees heart; 
Swect flower, cut down by the Reaper, 
How beautiful thou art 
Our cherished plants that withered, 
Will awake and bloom in spring, 
And the birds that forsook us in autumn, 
Will return on buoyant wing ; 
Dut the flowers of hope that perished, 
When she wearily whispered “‘ Adieu !”? 
No spring-time, or glorious summer, 
Will ever again renew. 
Tho song that gushed so sweetly 
From those pale lips under the snow, 
Now softly swell by the River of Life, 
‘To be heard no more below, 
Under the snow she is sleeping, 
With flowers on her passioniess breast ; 
And the wild winds sing a mournful dirge 
Above her place of rest. 








Nests INA Private. Garpen.—What a to-do 
re always is when your little feathered friends first 
bezin to collect materials for building their nests! No 
sooacr ave there signs of Spring, than they are all life 
and unceasing activity. On such occasions I never fail 
to provide them with wool, hair, cotton, thread, &c. ; 
aud I find all these thankfully pressed into the service. 
During the season of incubation, no stranger has access 
tomy grounds. This permits my little friends to sit 
on their eggs in perfect security. Of course they let me 
Peep in, pass my finger lovingly over their head and 
heck, and encourage them in their heavy task by whiat- 
Mug they a lively tune. How pleased they look, im- 
bedded in their nests! How prettily they raise their 
ervsts! "They see how interested I feel, and it delights 
them. And when the parents bring their children out 
for the first time, what a set of noisy voices to be sure! 
And how obedient the young are to every command 
given! But for this, the consequences would be ter- 
1iule indeed. A lesson do we learn here, well worthy 
of observation. And once fairly out and about, what a 
ceremony of “ introductions” to the family of thehonse! 





What pride, what pomp, what dignity }—William Kidd. 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 


THE GRBAT FORGER OF EGYPTIAN RELICS. 

Tu arch-forger at Thebes dees not come much for- 
ward in his own person. He is a certain Ali Gamooni, 
who can turn his hand to most things. Relics of various 
kinds come within the range of his endeavours; but 
scarabai, perhaps, are his greatest success, or at least 
his chief manufacture. For the coarser deseriptions of 
them he has, as well as chance European purchasers, an 
outlet in a native market, They ere bought from him 
tobe earried up the river into Nubia, where they are 
fevourite amulets or ornaments, as mothers greatly 
delight to attach one or two to the girdles of short 
thongs, which constitute the only article of dress of 
their children. It sometimes happens, too, that through 
this very medium those spurious imitations come into 
the possession of travellers, who may not be likely to 
suspect the pedigree of objects presenting themselves 
thus in remote situations and under such unsophis- 
ticated circumstances. 

But Ali Gamooni is capable of considerably moro 
artistic efforts than the a... of merely the inferior 
kinds. of scarabeei to suit the light purses of Nubian 
mothers. The more elegant and well-tinished descrip- 
tions are not beyond his ran The material he uses 
is, for the most part, that which the ancients them- 
selves also largely employed, a close-grained, easily-cut 
limestone, which, after it is graven into shape and 
lettered, receives a greenish glaze, by being baked in a 
shovel with brass filings. Working in this way, some of 
his copies are singularly good; and as for his examples 
of the unimportant coarser sorts, which the old Egyp- 
tians with little care seom to have produced in the 
same manner, they are not to be distinguished from 
antiques. He has now had long practice, for I find in 
an incidental note that a writer on Egyptian subjects 
takes credit for having furnished Ali some twenty years 
ago (as it would appear), with broken penknives and 
other appliances to aid y manifested talent, in 
the somewhat fantastic hope of flooding “he local market 
with ‘curiosities, and so saving the monuments from 
being laid under contribution. Tho patron might havo 
been surprised had he learned the growing aptitude of 
the protégé. Not merely a proficient in close imitation, 
he now aspires to the creative. On the faith of my 
having been several times in his workshop and having 
seen the mysteries of his art, he ape came to me 
one day with a sketch of a group of hieroglyphies, 
neatly drawn in pencil by himself, to beg advice as to 
his engraving them on a searabeus. The text, he said, 
he had copied accurately from a wall of Medinet Haboo; 
but he added that, for a cartouch with a king’s name, 
which the original there contained, he had substituted 
another, which he found to be of uncommon occurrence, 
with the view of preparing a rarer and therefore more 
valuable relic; and he wished particularly to ascertain 
whether there would be any inconsistency between the 
adopted name and the inscription.—Thebes. 


GOING DOWN A FROZEN NIAGARA, 


We had accomplished in safety a distance of scarcely 
more than 150 yards when, as I was looking at the 
Jungfrau, my attention was attracted by a eudden @x- 
clamation from Victor, who appeared to stagger, and 
all but lose his balance, At first the idea of some sort 
of seizure or an attack of giddiness presented itself; 
but without stopping to inquire, I at once turned round, 
drove my good eight-foot ash pole as deeply as possible 
through the surface layer of fresh snow into the firmer 
stratum beneath, tightened the rope to give Victor 
support, and shouted to Peter to do the same. All this 
was the work of an instant, and a glance at once showed 
me what had happened. Victor was safe for the mo- 
ment, but a layer or couche of snow, ten inches to a 
foot in thickness, had given very exactly benegth his 
feet, and first gently, and then fleet as an arrow, went 
gliding down, with that unpleasant sound somewhat 
resembling the escape of steam, which is so trying to 
the nerves of the bravest man, when he knows its full 
and truo significance. At first, a mass eighty to one 
hundred yards in breadth, and ten or fifteen in length, 
alone gave way; but the contagion spread, and ere 
another minute had elapsed, the slopes right ond left of 
us, for an extent of at least half a mile, were in move- 
ment, and, like a frozen Niagara, went crashing down 
the ice-precipices and seracs that still lay between us 
and the Aletsch glacier, 1,800 to 2,000 feet below. The 
spectacle was indescribably sublime, and the suspense 
for a moment rather awful, as we were clinging to an 
incline at least as steep as that on the Grindelwald side 
of the Strahleck—to name a familiar example—and it 
was questionable whether escape would be possible, if 
the layer of snow on the portion of the slope we had 
just been traversing should give way before we could 
retrace’ our steps. Not a moment was to be lost; no 
word was spoken after the first exclamation, and hastily 
uttered “Au col! et vite!” and then in, dead silence, 
with batons held aloft like harpoons, ready to be plunged 
into the lower and older layers of snow, we stole quietly 
but rapidly up towards the now friendly-looking cor- 
niche, and in a few minutes stood once more in safety 
on the ridge, with feelings of gratitude for our great 
deliverance, which, though they did not find utterance 
in words, were, I believe, none the less sincerely felt by 
all of us,—Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 





A WOMAN'S WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 
Wuen you hear a woman exclaim, “Oh, what a fool I 
was to reject so many lovers, and then take up with 
what I did !? be assured she married the first man who 
made her an offer, doing more than half the courting 
herself ; and that many a time her hen-pecked husbanc 
has wished she had rejected him! 

When you hear an old maid declaro herself a man- 
hater, and boast of the hearts she won, and that she 
might have been Mrs. Such-an-one and Mrs. So-and-so, 
Sepeny upon it she has been a beau-hunter all her days, 
and ne'er won a victory! 

When you hear a widow say she “will not marry 
again; her broken heart is buried in the grave of her 
husband ; the world is so dark, would she could die!” 
there is no doubt she is laying siege to the heart of 
some unwary youth, and will take him captive ere 
ong: 

When you see a widower wring his hands and wonder 
what will become of him, now the angel Almira is gone, 
you'll find he had one eye on Matilda at his wife’s grave, 
watching her through crocodile tears, and if she don’t 
fill “angel Almira’s” place in leas than one year, (all 
aa e children’s sake, of course,) why, it won't be his 

ault. 


When you hear an old bachelor say he is happy 
living alone; that ho hates women, but considers them 
a nece nuisance, and only fit to bake and sew; 
know that he has been jilted by some merciless eoquette, 
and his days are passed in mourning, not for his sins, 
but over blighted copes. 

When a woman, in presence of strangers, puts her 
arm around her husband’s neck, saying “ My dear! my 
precious one! I love you more than any one else!” (as 
though that wasn’t her duty,) you will find her to be a 
“ married flirt,” or an inveterate scold, capable of rais- 
ing a domestic storm every hour in the day, as Bridget 
can testify, and an adept in “curtain lectures,” a la 
Mrs. Caudle. 

en a man’s words are all honey in public, when 
his ‘wife’s eye glances timidly to his tace as she speake, 
her heart evidently fluttering lest she'll say something 
to displease her liege lord; when children’s voices are 
suddenly hushed to a whisper as the sound of his foot- 
step falls upon theie ear, instead of the glad, ringing 
shout welcoming “ father” home, there ean be little 
doubt of his being cold, stern, and forbidding—a tyrant 
at home. 

When you hear men or womon say they liste chil- 
dren ; that children are “ unmitigated nuisances ;” and 
a home where children dwell is, to them, a perfect pan- 
demonium; mark such-—they have no warm spot in 
their hearts; love of self predominates ; they are cold, 
selfish, feelingless, and wnsympathising in their inter- 
course with others, and prizing only what will contri- 
bute to their own gratification. 





A MODERN EXILE OF SIBERIA, 
Tue following communication from Siboria—the droad- 
ful region to which Russia exiles its patriots; or, as it 
calls them, rebels—is full of thrilling interest :— 

“T arrived here tho day before yesverday, in the even- 
ing, in the congress of two gendarmes, worn out with 
my journey, perishing with cold, for of late we have 
had as much as thirty-five degrees of frost, to say no- 
thing of a fearful’ snowstorm, There was not even a 
place to pass the night in, for wo travelled through the 
steppes, where the ny She bitonts are Tartars, who 
live in poor and dirty hovels; no stoves, only badly- 
built chimneys, where they keep up a fire day and nigh:. 
They use no beds, or furniture of any kind, but sleep 
all together on a board raised half a foot from the 

ound, covered with a dirty fur. On this board they 

@, sit, eat—in a word, pass their lives: filth and un- 
cleanliness are visible everywhere. 

They are a neglected people, with scarcely any idea 
of religion, with very moderate wants, and dragging on 
their wretched life from day to day, neither knowing 
nor desiring anything better, But even the life of the 
Siberian Christians is quite different from ours. We 
three are now seeking a common lodging, and perhaps 
we shall manage. Our greatest trouble will be the food, 
which is here prepared in stich o manner that it 
is impossible for us to eat it. ow sorry I am 
that did not learn cookery, for now I shall 
have not only to cook for myself, but also to buid 
a stove, for here everything is cooked in a stove after 
the fire is put out, as our bread is made, and no 
other stove is here known. Yesterday I tried to cook 
some pieces of meat, which I got at ‘Tobolsk, and will 
make some more attempts: but there comes another 
difficulty, for there are no condiments but pepper and 
salt—no butter, no oggs ; the potatoes are froven; the 
flour of the commonest kind; and the bread go bad, 
that it is more like clay. In a word, everything for the 
table is bad. A cookery Look would be very useful to 
me; but where to get it! There is not a book shop for 
thousands of versts round, 

“ Oh! how sad and dreary is the life of an exile—at 
least, if he could be cheered by%the estate of his own 
native land; but alas! you are equally oppressed by an 
intolerable despotism, and God only knows when ib 

1 cease. y He have you and all our dear friends 
in His safe keeping, is the constant prayer of your 
loving brother,” 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


It is stated that the marriage of the Princess Alice with 
the Prince Louis of Hesse will be solemnized, at Osborne, on 
the Ist of July next. 

Puxxty or Lawyens.—There are 101 new applicants for 
admission during the present term as attorneys, in addition 
to a number of applications for re-admission and to take out 
renewed certificates. 

Maraians tw Liverroot.—It may bo stated, as a matter 
in some measure gratifying to the public, that during last 
year there were 3,533 marriages celebrated in the churches 
and chapels of Liverpool. Of these, 2,892 were solemnized 
in the Established churches, 868 in Roman Catholic chapels, 
and 73 in Dissenting chapels of all denominations. 

Curpaun in Wouxnovuses,—At the commencement of the 

ent year there were at least 62,125 children in the work- 
ones of England and Wales, Of these, 13,743 were illegi- 
mate, Of the others, 7,313 had lost one parent, and 11,385 
had lost both parents, 6,344 had been deserted by the father, 
2,102 by the mother, 1,180 by both parents. ‘The fathers of 
1,031 were cither transported or in prison for some crime, 

Wonpxarut Propuction.—A marvel of fancy-work, de- 
serving the designation of a work of art, is on view at the 
Great Kxhibition. It is a raised crochet counterpane, by 
Miss Jane Berwick, The roses contain 2,606,370 stitches, 
the leaves 191,880, the grapes 68,851, the stars 60,100, and 
the flowers 14,620, making a total of 2,921,821 stitches. The 
quantity of crochet-cotton used was 62,000 yards; the time 
taken for its entire completion was three months, working 
on an fiverage twelve hours per day. 

Insrauments 1v Scorcn Cuurcuxs.—What would the old 
Presbytors say to the following :—*‘* We believe we are cor- 
rect in stating that Ayr has led the way in the introduction 
of instrumental music into worship in the Presbyterian 
Church, For the last two Bunday mornings, during the 
special dicta of worship for the militia, in the New Church, 
the precentor, Mr, Fraser, with the consent of the officiatin 
ministers, was assisted in leading the psalmody bya selected 
number of the instruments of the fine regimental band,” 

Aw Inptun Weppvina.—We have accounts of the marriage 
of the son of the Maharajah of Cashmero with the daughter 
+f the Rajah of Chumba, The Cashmere chief came to the 
wedding with his whole court and 10,000 followers. The 
marriage presenta were numerous and costly, According to 
the Rajpoot custom, each chief on becoming a guest received 
a present of a bag of money. During the hours of the night 
the nuptial knot was tied, a form which is literally performed 
according to Hindoo custom, by tying the garments of the 
bride and bridegroom together, while the incantations are 
read. The bridegroom is a boy of nine, the bride an infant, 
‘The marriage ceremonies are said to have cost the Rajah 
70,000 rupees, and the Maharajah about fifteen lakhs, 

Sommntivio Parwrine.—In a painting now exhibiting by 
Mr. Kdward Hopely, called “The Birth of a Pyramid,” the 
artist has endeavoured to develop a system of colour prac- 
tised, as he conceives, by the Egyptians in their mural 
paintings. He supposes that their balance of colour repre- 
sents, as nearly as possible, the proportions of the hues of 
the solar spectrum ; and that these hues, by a special arrange- 
ment, produce upon the eye an agreeable and harmonious 
olfect. The subject of the work is based on the ae 
text :—*"' Herodotus informs us that the daughter of Ne 
Chofo, King of Egypt, commanded each of her numerous 
admirers to bring her a sculptured stone; such numbers 
obeyed her, that she was enabled, from tho result, to con- 
xiruct one of the Pyramids,” 

Tue Money ‘Takuy at Tux Exurmrtion.—The daily amount 
of silver taken at the Exhibition exceeds four hundred- 
weight. The payments of gold are few, always in half- 
sovereigns, when parties of four pass in. Nearly all the 
silver is in half-crowns—the percentage of florins and six- 
pences being exceedingly small, probably not amounting 
toyethor to a tithe of the whole sum. The percentage of 
bad money is exceedingly small, On Tuesday, out of all 
the silver taken at the doors, only one florin and one half- 
crown were found to be counterfeit, and these were such 
perfect imitations, that they were not observed till the money 
was paid into the Bank of England, where they were de- 
tected at a glance among their fellows, 4nd at once split in 
two, and returned to the Commissioners, It required some 
confidence in the Bank officials to believe them bad even 
after their rejection ; and from this fact, as well as from the 
very small number that have been mted, it is evident 
that the ladies and gentlemen who “ uttered” them, did so 
with the most perfect good faith, and in the belief 
they were tendering genuine coin of the realm, At the close 
of each day the money taken is counted, weighed, and re- 
moved to the Bank in cabs, whither are also sent the 
checks, which are now coming in very liberally for packages 
of shilling tickets. 

Sxuine Ourserves as Ornnns Sax Us,—One of the French 
writers now in London is pleased to write home to his fellow- 
Parisians that two features of English society are, their ex- 
tensive patronage of favourite preachers of religion and 
morality, and patent medicines! ‘ The rich of London, 
especially the ladies,” he says, “ are great patrons of parti- 
cular priests of the Charch of England, who generally write 
»o0try, and possess a pleasing address and engaging voice, 

fhether the national churches are not large enough to re- 
ceive all the Christian congregations of the higher classes, I 
know not; but certain it is, the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land has many private establishments for a select public 
worship, where the officiating priest is paid well, invited to 
dine with the nobility, loaded with presents, and made what 
in England is called a ‘pet.’ He is a religious luxury, in 
fact, for tho rich only, and preaches, I am told, a polite and 
fashionable divinity. I have visited one of these places for 
prayer and devotion, but it had not much the appearance of 
a church outside, and I could only understand a very little 
of what the preacher said, as this class of clergy, like artistes 
of the stage, put on an artificial voice, English cookery,” 
he observes, “is very plain—consisting principally of roast 
beef or mutton—i. ¢,, boiled in an oven in an ocean of gravy. 
The fish, which is generally splendid, is desecrated in the 
same way. To vary these substantial dishes you have tartes, 
the chief ingredient of which is rhubarb; the crust is heavy 
and sticky, like a piece of soap. These dishes are served 
without any seasoning. A cruet-frame is put before each 

est, containing the most violent spices and condiments 
nown in the world. Oil is alone omitted, as ‘oo fade for 
English palates. Salad, or rather a kind of grass decorated 


with the name, is served with a seasoning of white sauce, 
which strongly resembles vitriol. 
they fingers, or 


The natives eat it with 
ks being specially reserved for cheese and 


THE JESTER 


Ir is singular how rapidly some young gentlemen from 
the country lose their colour, when visiting large cities. 
They go there very green, aud invariably come away done 
very brown. 

A tunatic in an asylum was informed by his brother that 
considerable property had fallen to the family, and asked 
what disposition should be made of his. ‘You let me out, 
and I'll take care of it,”’ was the reply. 

“I wis to know, sir, if you called me an ass?”’—“ Yes 
sir, but I qualified it.”"—*‘ Aha, sir! you qualified it, did you? 
The better for you, sir; and pray how did 7° qualify it?” 
—‘‘I said you were an ass—all but the cars!”* 

A Frencumayn was recently seen bargaining for half-a- 
dozen sheep, ‘‘What are you about?” said afriend, “I 
have h say,” replied Monsieur, “that if you want to 
make money, you must buy sheep and sell deer, I shall buy 
de sheep and sell de venison!” 

REAvLIRv was one day visited by a noble and unprofessional 

rson, who reproached him with not having returned his 
rst visit. ‘‘ You and I,” said the satirist, ‘‘are upon dif- 
ferent terms. I lose my time when I pay a visit; you only 
get rid of yours when you do so,” 

Sreawe, who used his wife very ill, was one day talking to 
Garrick in a fine sentimental manner in praise of —- 
love and fidelity. ‘‘The husband,” said Sterne, ‘‘ who be- 
haves unkindly to his wife, deserves to have his house burnt 
over his head.” ‘“‘If you think so,” said Garrick, ‘I hope 
your house is insured.” 

A waa had kept up a continual fire of witticisms at a social 
party, when a puritanical gentleman, who enjoyed sermons 
and snuff better than i and puns, sharply observed, “If 

ou keep on, you will make every decent person leave the 
ouse.”” ‘That would be a sorry joke,”’ was the dry reply; 
Fond you would certainly be very lonesome when left here 
alone. 

Mopgrw Dictionary.—Water—A clear fluid, once used as 
drink, Honesty—An excellent joke. Rural Felicity—Potatoes 
and turnips. Zongue—A little horse which is continually 
running away. Dentist—A person who finds work for his 
own teeth by taking out those of other people. My Dear— 
An expression used by man and wife at the commencement 
of a quarrel. Policeman—A man employed by the corpora- 
tion to sleep in the open air. Bargain—A ludicrous transac- 
tion, in which each party thinks he cheated the other. Doctor 
—A man who kills you to-day to save you from dying to- 
morrow. Author—A dealer in words, who often gets paid in 
his own coin. iend—A person who will not assist you, 
because he knows your love will excuse him, Editor—A 
poor wretch who empties his brain in order to fill his sto- 
mach, Wealth—The most respectable quality of men. Bon- 
net—A female head-dress for the front seats of the opera. 
Critic—A bad dog that goes unchained, and barks at every- 
thing he does not comprehend. Esquire—Everybody, yet 
nobody. Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one 
ormore at the bar. State's idence—A wretch who is 
pardoned for being baser than his comrades. Public Abuse 
—The mud with which every traveller is spattered on 
the road to destruction. Modesty—A beautiful flower that 
flourishes in secret a. Lawyer—A learned gentleman, 
who rescues your estate from your enemy, and keeps it him- 
self, The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground, which lovers 
and poets wish they were in, but take uncommon means to 
keep outof. Tragedian—A fellow with a tin pot on his head, 
who stalks about the stage and gets into a terrible passion 
for s0 much a night, Money—The god of the Nineteenth 


Century. 
HOME HINTS 


Dustina meat well with black pepper is a good protection 

against flies. 

Gyat-Stives may be removed by rubbing over the part 

affected with a little lemon or limo-juice. 

Fiowsks 1y Beprooms.—Flowers should never be kept in 

oe or nurseries, as they give out carbonic acid during 
© night, 

A Goop wirs cannot do better than persuade her husband 

to put something, however trifling, into the savings’-bank 

every week, 

Sraczs Breap, when immersed in cold water for a moment 

or two, and re-baked for about an hour, is nearly equal to 

new-baked bread. 

Meprcins Starvs may be removed from silver spoons by 


that | rubbing them with a rag dipped in sulphuric acid, and 
juds. 


washing it off with 
Hor Days.—Durin © hot hours of the day in summer, 
all windows should be kept closed, to prevent the admission 
of hot air; for the air is hotter out of doors than within. 
For Frys Worx.—A globe of glass filled with water, with 
a —_ placed before i is used by the French peasants who 
make lace. This greatly increases the vividness of the light. 
Buoy Earty.—Never be in a hurry to get a dinner dressed. 
French cooks, who excel us in the culinary art, begin in the 
morning early, and thus have everything done and ready at 
the proper time. 

A supstituts for turpentine bas just been introduced, 
which may possibly supersede its use altogether. It is 
obtained from petroleum and asphaltum, and can be sold at 
one-third of the pene of turpentine, being produced from the 
works of an asphaltum company. 

Jgviies.—A very small 
a pint of very stiff, full- 


uantity of gum-dragon will make 
ied jelly, when dissolved in water. 
This preparation strengthens the consistence of savoury jel- 
lies (when added to them over boiling water, and mixed 
together in a@ liquid state), and is a great improvement to 
meat pies. 

VENTILATION OF BEpROoMS.—A simple method to ventilate 
bedrooms would be to insert over all the bedroom-doors fan- 
lights hung on centres, to open and close at pleasure; for as 
these doors generally open on to the landing, which is itself 
mostly open to the top, all the bad air might be conveyed 
away through the yoo or by windows in the stairs, and 
produce none of the ughts that might exist by making 
any aperture in the room itself. 

REATMENT OF Burns on Scatys.—Common white soap 
(Castile) is perhaps the best general remedy. The requisite 
quantity of soap ought first to be scraped, and then made 
into a thick lather with the addition of a little lukewarm 
water, after which it should be spread on strips of linen to 
the thickness of a fifth or sixth ofaninch. In applying this 
plaster, care must be taken that the soap is in immediate 
contact with the whole of the injured su ; for where it 
does not touch, the wound will not heal freely. The dressing 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Iy Catholic countries, St. Catherine was considered the 


patroness of learning ; and her figure was placed in libraries 
in po of the Minerva of the ancients among the Greeks 
an mans 


Victoria Reat.—The magnificent queen of water-lilies— 


the Victoria Regia—was not discov: until the year 1837, 
when Sir Robert gage found it growing in a river, not 
[pasioeew. visited, in British Guiana. But the seeds bei 
rought over, failed to grow, and the beautiful plantremain: 
a stranger to this country until the year 1847, when other 
seeds were introduced by Mr. J. Carter, which germinated 
both at Kew and Chatsworth, flowering at the latter place 
in 1849, when blossoms were presented to her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, 

Trurrixs.—Truffies are a subterrancous fungi, and there. 
fore difficult to discover. The acute faculty of smell pos- 
sessed by some dogs has caused them to be trained as hunterg 
of these vegetables. The truffles having a strong and pecu.« 
liar odour, which rises to the surface of the ground in which 
they are growing, are quickly discovered by the fine scent of 
the dog. In some countries where truffles are found, pigs 


are used for the same p e. Many attempts have been 
made to gain a crop, but all have hitherto proved unsuccess- 
ful. They are frequently sold as high as 16s. a pound. 

Tas Missine PytHon.—The Pythons in the Zoological 


Gardens are fed with rabbits, which they destroy by wind- 
ing round and crushing them; they are then more easil 
swallowed. The bones forming the jaws and face, so to 
it—unlike what is seen in mammalia, where they are firmly 
locked together, and where the lower jar moves on closely- 
bound hinges—are all loose and unconnected, except by skin 
and ligaments, A nig remarkable circumstance occurred 
here some years ago. A large python, in a well- cage 
containing others, and of these one nine feet long, was fed 
one evening with three guinea-pigs and a rabbit. The next 
morning the python nine feet long was missing, and, as 
escape was impossible, the question arose what could have 
become of it? The truth was soon evident; theother python, 
not much larger than itself, had swallowed it. How it wag 
done, no one could tell, as it must have happened in the 
night. The victim may have been torpid and incapable of 
resistance, or a terrific struggle have occurred before it waa 
overpowered ; but the fact was evident, in the victor lying 
torpid, and bloated to double his ordinary dimensions, 
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RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tw 1605, shillings were first coined in England. 

Siaves of both sexes were publicly sold in England near 
the conclusion of the fourteenth century. 

Hats were not much used until 1500; though mention is 
made of them in a statute of Richard III., by which the 
price of a hat is limited to twenty-pence. 

Iw 1567, glass vwas-such a rarity, as not usually to be found 
in the houses of the nobility. It is probable that glasg 
windows were not introduced into farm-houses unti! the 
reign of James 1, 

In the reign of Richard III., the clergy were the principal 

medical practitioners. Although the age was worl, sur 
gery was little understood; and dissection was decried as 
a barbarous outrage upon the dead. 
Ir was not until the end of the reign of Henry VIII., that 
salads, carrots, turnips, or other edible roots, were generally 
produced in England. When Queen Catharine wanted a 
salad, she used to despatch a messenger to Holland to 
obtain it! 
Scarcity op Booxs.—In the reign of Henry IV., by one of 
the statutes of St. Mary’s College, Oxford, it was ordered, 
“that no student shall occupy a book in the library above 
one hour at the most, so that others may not be hindered 
from the use ofthe same.” At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, there were only four classics in the royal 
library at Paris; these were—one copy of Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, 
and Boethius; the rest consisted chiefly of books of devotion, 
astrology, geomancy, chiromancy, and medicine, with pan- 
dects, chronicles, and romances. A single book was of vast 
importance in those days. The prior and convent of Rochester 
declared that they would, every year, pronounce sentence of 
damnation on him who should purloin a Latin copy of 
Aristotle’s Physics, or even obliterate the title, 


—— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 
In cities, youth is but old age with a varnish, 
A nurnep character is as picturesque as a ruined castle, 
Tux setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. 
— romantic lover hunts a wild-fire, and yows that it isa 
star. 
Nostz actions are best seen when looked at with an eye to 
emulation. 
Tas greatest abuse of the faculties God has given us is 
their disuse. 
Poverty is like a panther; look it steadily in the face, and 
it will turn from you, 
He who does evil that good may come, pays a toll to the 
devil to let him into heaven. 
THoveH death is before the old man’s face, he may be as 
near the young man’s back. 
_ Som persons would seem to have a right to spend their 
lives in trifling, since nature sat the example by trifling when 
she made them, 
AFFLICTION, 

Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue; 

Where patience, honour, sweet humanity, 

Calm fortitude, take root, and strongly flourish. 
A Sgvarivz.—A thousand years hence, and what will it 
matter? With what a power this thought sometimes strikes 
at the root of our earthly hopes and plans! How it relaxes 
our clutching Geer of the ings for which we are so hotly 
contending ! hat then will have become of our racking 
fears, our smiles of joy, our bitter tears of pain? Other 
insects will occupy our places, and be toiling up-hill, as we 
did, with their one mighty grain of sand; shrinking fear- 
fully, as we did, from the ns heel of fate: saying, as 
we do, that they believe in another life after this,— acting, aa 
we do, as if this life were the end of all. 
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